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THE CHARMED SLEEPER. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Year after year unto her feet, 

She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purple coverlid, 

The maiden's jet black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl; 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 


The silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
Languidly ever; and amid 
Her full black ringlets downward roll’d, 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright ; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light. 


She sléeps—her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart— 

The fragrant tresses are not stirred, 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 

She sleeps—on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest: 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


THE SEIGE. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


I BEHELD a city, strong and glorious, fortified with 
walls and bulwarks; on one side of them there flowed 
a river, and the whole was placed in a fair and fruitfuy 
plain. But the city was environed with a besieging 
army, the show of whose faces witnessed even more 
against them than all their artillery and weapons of 
war. The inhabitants had often been called upon to ca- 
pitulate; but they were a city of merchants, and were 
loth, till it was too late, to buy their lives, and bribe off 
their enemies with their treasures. Their hopes were 
upheld, too, by a consciousness of the bravery of their 
garrison; and they bade the enemy as bold a defiance, 
two hours before the city was taken, as on the first 
morning of the siege. But there was treachery at the 
council board—treachery in one of the strong towers; 
and, on a sudden, atnoor “ay, there was heard a great 
and lamentable cry, the cry ofa whole people stricken 
@t once with despair; for the enemy had gained ac- 
ess, and were pouring through the gates with license 
to destroy to the uttermost. But ina short space after 
that first great cry, there was no firing heard, for the 
executions were all silent stabbing. Multitudes, in- 
deed, fled through the squares and streets, but the 
soldiers followed butchering without mercy, driving 
them on even beyond the city, to the river’s edge, 
where the desperate wretches threw themselves into 
the water, and there, having none to help them, only 
€scaped one death to fall into another. But on theop- 
posite side of the river was a fort held by a division of 
the besieging army, who, not being heated with 
Slaughter, were willing to give, or rather, sell quarters 





to such as could swim across the river. Nay, having 
the command of a few small boats, the officers gave 
these soldiers permission to make what booty they 
could, by fetching off some of the wretched burghers 
who stood on the opposite banks in crowds, expecting 
every moment to be either drowned or murdered. And 
now I beheld the value of wealth. It was not the help- 
lessness of age or infancy ; not the influence of rank 
or wisdom ; not the imploring words of beauty, that 
weighed with the soldiers in affording their help; but 
silver, and gold and jewels! Every individual citizen 
loved, and would have saved his life—would have giv- 
en for its purchase all that he possessed ; but only the 
rich had possessions wherewith to offer a ransom, and 
so the poor perished. I saw a man whose mind wasa 
treasure that could not be “ gotton for gold ;” he had 
enriched by his discoveries in science, not his own na- 
tion merely, but Hil@species ; yet was he ‘a poor wise 
man ;” he had nothing to offer but his knowledge; so 
the soldiers carried off in his-stead, a possessor of rich- 
es and ignorance. By nightfall, the plunder and 
slaughter within the city were complete ; and then fire 
being sei to the four quarters, all human sounds were 
hushed in the roar of the flames; the bodies of the slain 
were wrapped in a fiery winding-sheet, and the smoke 
of that city ascended up to heaven, a never dying me- 
morial of the power of avarice. For I saw, standing 
affar off; in the camp of the enemy, the terror, who, 
for a bribe, had delivered up his trust; for money had 
sold his brethren to slaughter, and himself to everlast- 
ing shame—and the form and the fashion of that man 
was like my own. 


The scene of my dream again changed, but the spirit 
of it remained the same. I beheld another city, strong- 
er and bulwarked like the last; like that, too, belea- 
guered. But neither within nor without the walls was 
there heard the wild stir of warfare; for the besiegers 
were content to wait the slow but certain effects of a 
blockade, and the besieged were not called upon to 
fight but to endure. Famine was their guest, their 
commander, and their king. Death wasin their streets 
and in their houses; but he slew his victims silently, 
and without bloodshed. The voice of complaint was 
not heard, for complaint required strength, and the 
strong were bowed to the feebleness of infancy. The 
prayer, the curse, and the command were alike 
whispered ; for the strong pined away, stricken through 
with hunger. The daughters of delicacy became cru- 
el as the ostriches of the wilderness; the tongue of 
the sucking child cleaved to the roof of his mouth for 
thirst; the young children asked bread, and no man 
broke unto them, Whatsoever could be taken within 
the lips as food, was sought for asa hid treasure. Rep- 
tiles were more than rubies, and the epicure gloated 
over viands that once his dogs would have abhorred. 
Life again was bought and sold—food of any kind 
could only be purchased by the rich—so the poor look- 
ed on and died. I witnessed a contest between two 
citizens for the possession of a small bird. One, a 
father, desired it for a dying child; the other, that he 
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might assuage for a little while the pangs of his own 
hunger. The former offered all he had, a hundred 
crowns; the latter doubled that sum, and the bird be- 
came his. I saw the father steal slowly away—un- 
aided, unpitied, uncomplaining ; I saw the successful 
candidate depart also—his languid steps quickened for 
a moment by the joy of possession, and his haggard 
features gleaming with transitory triumph, The day 
after, the city was relieved; and then I beheld him 
who had parted with his last morsel of food (yet he too, 
was a father, and he too, was an hungered,) for money 
that to him was more than wife or child—more even 
than his own existence—he lay stretched on the 
threshold of his own door, exhausted beyond the pow- 
er of restoration, though sustenance was now at hand; 
yet, even in the agonies of death, grasping close the 
price of the bird, the two hundred crowns—and the 
form and fashion of that man was like my own. 

Idreamt yet more; but the remaining portion of 
my vision was broken and confused, cut off from the 
main current—wild, distorted, fitful. Nevertheless, in 
all, I beheld myself the chief actor in scenes of strife 
and sorrow ; still the slave of gold—still led on by the 
demon of avarice: yet, when I awoke and looked 
around me, I almost wished to slggp again and forgot 
that I was Poor. 


MY LUCK. 

BY ROBERT HOWE GOULD, ESQ., OF CONNECTICUT. 

I xnow thatIamcelebrated! 1 donot blush tocon- 
fess it. It’s not my fault;—I cannot help it! Iam 
perfectly aware that I am chronicled in story, invoked 
in song, and immortalized in comedy. I know you 
have heard of me ten thousand times; but Iam not to 
blame—‘‘ It’s my luck ! 

There never lived a man who naturally and instinc- 
tively shrunk from fame with so much sensitiveness 
as myself—yet thus I have had it thrust upon me. I 
can only repeat—" It’s my infernal luck !” 

I cannot endure this state of things any longer. I 
must, ‘‘ burst out” in regard to my sufferings; there 
must be something done, or I shall certainly go mad! 

I'll call a public meeting—I’ll appeal to the Legisla- 
ture—I’ll change my name—lI’|l get a divorce from this 
cursed fate that follows me. 

I know I’m excited; I feel it. But, confound it! 
what else can you expect? IndeedI need your indul- 
gence—I want your sympathy. Sympathy? Why, 
I never met with such a thing in my life, except from 
one individual, and he died the next day. 

But it is not sufficient that Iam miserable. I am 
not allowed to luxuriate quietly in my own wretched- 
ness, and wrap my miseries around me, as they were 
widow's weeds. My woes are dragged before the pub- 
lic: my own private sorrows are made the theme of 
general mirth. My agonies are considered to be most 
laughable comicalities. I have myself seen a thousand 
people grinning, hyena-like, over the wretchedness of 
Guy Goodluck, as portrayed by some inhuman wretch 
ofa comedian, That diabolical farce, that identical 
petite comedy, is the veritable transcript of a few brief 
pages, extracted at random from the record of my life. 
J was the victim of the machinations of that ‘* d—d, 
infernal, diabolical John Jones!” Jam “ that rash 





and most unfortunate man,” therein styled, with fac- 
titiousbitterness, Guy Goodluck. 
have expressed a wish to draw upon your 


Sir, 1 





sympathy; and I wish to convince you that I need 
and deserve it. If the narrative which I hereto ap- 
pend does not serve as a letter of credit authorizing an 
unlimited draft ; if your ear, open to others, should be 
deaf to me, I can only repeat, that—‘‘Iv’s my luck.” 

A few years since I commenced a tour through the 
States, and it is to the incidents of that tour that I 
would ask your attention; firmly convinced, that when 
you have perused the painful history, you will unhesi- 
tatingly accord to me that distinctive appellation— 
“ The unfortunate man.” 

I left New York for Charleston, South Carolina, in 
a vessel recommended as a fast-sailer on a Friday, in 
preference to waiting until the following Monday for 
the steam-packet. This ship’s voyages, for three 
years previous, had averaged something less than five 
days; but J was on board, my interests were involved, 
and the vessel was driven off the coast by a tremen- 
dous gale: thus five weeks elapsed before we reached 
Charleston, minus the mizen-mast and fore-top-mast, 
and in a state of incipient starvation :— 

‘Just my luck!” 

Leaving Charleston in a week, I took the morning 
railroad train for Augusta, Georgia. Should have been 
in Augusta between fourand fiveo’clock P. M. Loco- 
motive broke down, obliging us to walk five miles ina 
drenching rain; and we did not arrive until two the 
next morning, Hotels all closed; no beds, except 
*‘ the soft side of a plank” at the depot. 

Next day made my way toa hotel. The weather 
being fine and warm, they gave mearoom without any 
fire-place, and looking due north through three large 
windows. That afternoon an influx of travelers filled 
the house, so that they had not a square inch of room 
to spare—and then the weather changed! The next 
three were the only really cold days that had visited 
Augusta in five years. 

Of course I took a cold that stuck by me for the next 
six months :— 

** Just my luck !” 

Left Augusta in the stage-coach for Florida, at sev- 
en o’clock, on as fine an evening as ever was seen. 
Before ten, there came down such a rain as had not 
been seen since the days of the patriarch Noah; in the 
midst of which the coach capsized in the woods, and 
we spent nearly the whole remainder of the night al 
fresco, in getting again under way. Rode in wet gar- 
ments till breakfast time, and then, it being late, no 
time was allowed to change them, but we were obliged 
to ride on undried; in a predicament, and undergoing 
a process of evaporation, only to. be appreciated by a 
victim of Priesnitz. Pushed on all that day and an- 
other night, without any respite ; came to a river, (the 
Ogeechee,) where, for twenty years, there had been a 
bridge strong enough to withstand all freshets; but as 
I wanted fo cross it, it had been washed away during 
the previous night. After some delay, we put our- 
selves into a crazy concern of a flat boat, and crossed, 
coach and all. In the course of this operation my hat 
was knocked overboard and lost, and I was compelled 
to perform the remainder of my journey ina night-cap. 
At length we reached the Chatahoochie river, on the 
confines of Florida; a steamboat had passed half an 
hour before our arrival, and no other expected for a 
week. Before the week expired, the river had fallen 
so low as not to be navigable. 

* Just my luck !” 
Took land conveyance for Pensacola in Florida; 
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went about forty miles, and was obliged to turn back | reached Cincinnati, Ohio. Met there an old fiiend; 
by a sudden outbreak of the Indians. Circumstances | one of my few real friends. ‘After all my troubles 
growing out of this cause, increased the term of addi- |and torments,” thought I, “ this is one happiness be- 
tional detention to about three weeks. Reached Mo- | yond the reach of fate :” but he was going to New Or- 
bile eventually, though every ten miles of the way had | leans the same day! This, however, I made the best 


required from me about three hours more for their ac- 
complishment than they would from any one else. 
Two steam-boats left Mobile for New Orleans at the 


same hour: I embarked on board the fastest; sure to | 
arrive two hours sooner than the other. Our engine | 





of. He had taken passage in a beautiful new boat. 
This was to be her first trip; and, willing to give the 
citizens a treat, her captain invited the friends of the 
passengers to remain on board, and he would run two 
or three miles up the river, and land them as he again 


got out of order, and the slow boat beat us by half-a- | passed the pier on his way down. We remained on 
day. I had a wager pending with a fellow-passenger, | board. Zremained. The boat ran two or three miles up 
| the stream, turned, and when nearly at the wharf again 

Went to a hotel in New Orleans. Crowded—but | a fearl explosion was heard: the shattered fragments 
could give me a fine room; the only objection being, | of the Moselle were scattered upon the stream and 


that we should beat her by an hour! 


that the key was lost:—that, however, should be 
re-placed in the morning. Spent the evening very 
pleasantly; retired, for once in my life, in high spirits. 
Awoke the next morning, minus a pair of inexopressi- 
bles and all my cash !— 


Just my luck !” 
Having, by some unusual conjunction of fortunate 


pended to lose them, I succeeded in re-clothing my 
nether limbs and re-lining my pockets; and, ina state 
bordering on frenzy, { rushed upon board a steam boat 
bound up the Mississippi. 

The boat was the ill-fated Oronoco! 

After enduring all the horrors of the scene of death 
consequent upon the fearful explosion on board that 
“jll-starred, perfidious bark,’ I escaped from her at 
Vicksburgh, landed, and went to the principal hotel. 
That very night, “the great fire” broke out, consu- 
ming the whole square on which the hotel stood. I 
escaped, with the loss of all my baggage. Owing to 
exposure, fright, and fatigue, I was attacked the next 
day with a bilious fever, which kept*me a prisoner for 
six weeks !— 

* Just my luck !” 

The fever finally ‘‘ evacuated ;” and salivated, scorch- 
ed, and worn to a skeleton—more dead than alive—I 
started for the Red River, in the vain hope that on the 
extreme verge of civilization my infernal “luck” might 
desert me. ’Twasa vainattempt! Afterthat “jump- 
ing-off- place of all creation,” Shreveport, was left be- 
hind us, (being more than six hundred miles up that 
wild stream, the Red River,) and just as I began to in- 
dulge the fondest anticipations the boat struck a snag 
in “the great raft,” and sunk in twenty minutes. 

There being no other steam boat at that time up the 
river, we were obliged to take small boats and go down, 
drifting with the current by day, and sleeping on shore 
(with the snakes, and musquitoes) by night. Arrived, 
after a week of this tedious voyaging, at Natchitoches, 
and there got on board a small steam-boat, and con- 
tinued our downward course. The river being at 
flood, the boat ran into the woods and knocked down 
both her chimneys. They fell ovorboard and sunk! 
We lay by for a day, and built wooden chimneys out of 
some planks which were found piled on the shore. 
Thought them rather combustible; but the captain 
had used similar ones frequently with perfect success. 
So we started ; ran merrily for about ten miles. Why 
not twenty or fifty? Jwason board. The confound- 
ed chimneys took fire and were consumed, the boat 
herself having a narrow escape! 

Just my luok !” 
By some means or other, I hardly know what, I 





shores of the Ohio! 

My woes were not toend thus. Happening to wish 
to be killed, such an event was animpossibilty. I was 
rescued from the water perfectly uninjured. 

“Just my luck !” 


Some time elapsed. I joined the “ patriots.’ Now 


‘thought I, linked with men as desperate as myself, I 
circumstances, letters of credit, and not having hap- | 


may at least bring my sorrows to a speedy termination. 
Everything work nison with my hopes. I was 
taken prisoner, in ! I was tried at London, Up- 
per Canada, and sentenced to be hanged! The day 
arrived; I stood upon the scaffold; the fatal noose was 
placed around my neck; already I seemed to have ad- 
vanced one step into the other world. Just as I was 
expecting the irrevocable signal for the executioner to 
launch me forth, a reprieve arrived from Sir George 
Arthur! This was followed by a free pardon! My 
happiness in prospect of the close of my career was 
considered proof positive of insanity. Some persons 
curious in monomania had obtained my release ! 

I was sent out of the province, or course. I took 
the stage for Detroit, in Michigan. The stage proprie- 
tors were in the habit of shortening their route some 
seventy miles, by traversing the ice on Lake St. Clair. 
We took the same course in the present instance. A 
strong north-west gale came on, and the ice began to 
break up. We were obliged to make for the shore with 
all our speed, and eventually to abandon the horses 
and coach, and clamber over the broken ice to thefand. 
Two fellow passengers were drowned. My perfect in- 
difference preserved me, and I landed in safety. 

I arrived at Detroit. Some prospect existing of dis- 
turbance on the frontier, I enlisted in the U. States’ 
army. I wanted to be shot,—instead of which I froze 
my toes and received a flogging for sleeping while .aa 
sentry duty. I never can sleep. Not even in & stage= 
coach or railway-car. Never could—aiways, under all 
circumstances, restless and wakeful. It was essential 
for me to keep awake, and, of course, I went to sleep, 
like ahog! I got flogged—J, for sleeping ! 

A fellow-soldier committed a contemptible piece of 
petty larceny. J was convicted of the deed, flogged 
again, and drummed out of my regiment! 

* Just my luck !” 

I came agein to New York. Eventually I determi- 
ned to commit suicide. I boughtapistol. [loaded it. 
{ went to my room and put it to my head—as J 
thought! 1 did nothing of the sort! I missed my 
mark by six inches, and utterly demolished a very ex~ 
pensive mantle clock, an heir-loom in my landlady’s 
family. 

Just my luck !” 
It isfcold—you know it is cold—infernally cold! 
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Many instances have occured of people being killed by a 
mere plunge into the river in such weather. I rushed 
to the wharf—I plunged into the water. ‘ Now,” ex- 
claimed I triumphantly, ‘‘ save me who can !’" 

A venerable watchman who ought to have been fast 
asleep, (and had been so at the same hour from time 
immemorial,) saw me,—had me picked up! 

I was floating on a cake of ice—had been in the wa- 
ter for halfan hour. { ought to have been dead some 
minutes before I was taken out. Any other man would 
have died twice in the same time. Never better in the 
whole course of my life than I was the next morning. 

Just my luck !” 

I have been writing these painful details from an ink- 
stand as big as a half-bushel, with a base as broad‘as 
that of Mount Atlas; never was known to capsize; a 
twenty foot lever could not upset it, though the fate of 
nations depend upon the accomplishment of such a 
result. J barely caught the tip of my pen in it, and it 
was hurled bottom upwards upon my manuscript, 
burying it beneath an ocean, a cataclysm of ink. 

My hands are covered withit! My lap is deluged! 
My paper, my desk, my handkerchief, my carpet are 
all of a hue as dark as my desti 


“It's just my i 


MAGDALEN. 
BY FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 
A sworpD whose blade hath ne’er been wet 
With blood, except of Freedom’s foes; 
That hope which, though its sun be set, 
Still with a starlight beauty glows: 
A heart that worshipp’d in romance, 
The spirit of the buried time, 
And dreams of knight, and steed, and lance, 
And ladye-love, and minstrel rliymne: 
These had been, and | deemed would be, 
My joy, whate’er my destiny. 


But in a camp, its watch-fires bright, 
Alone illumed my cradle-bed ; 

And I have borne with wild delight, 
My banner where Bolivar led. 

Ere Manhood’s hue was on my cheek, 
Or manhood’s pride was on my brow, 

Its folds are furled—the war-bird’s beak 
Is thirsty on the Andes now; 

1 longed, like her, for other skies, 

Clouded by glory’s sacrifice. 


In Greece, the brave heart’s Holy Land, 
Its soldier song the bugle sings ; 
And I have buckled on my brand, 
And waited but the sea-bird’s wings, 
To bear me whiere, or lost or won 
Her battle, in its frown or smile, 
Men live with those of Marathon, 
Or die with those of Scio’s isle ; 
And find in Valor’s tent a tomb, 
In life or death a glorious home. 


I could have left, but yesterday, 
The scene of my boy years behind, 
And floated on my careless way, 
Wherever willed the breathing wind. 
I could have bade adieu to aught 
I’ve sought or inet or welcomed here, 
Without an hour of shaded thought, 
A sigh, a murmur, or a tear. 
Such was I yesterday ; but then, 
I had not known thee, Magdalen. 





To-day there is a change within me, 
There is achange upon my brow, 
And fame whose whispers once could win me 
From all I loved, is powerless now. 
There ever is a form, a face 
Of maiden beauty in my dreams, 
Speeding before me, like the race 
To ocean, of the mountain streams, 
With dancing hair and laughing eyes, 
That seem to mock me as it flies. 


My sword—it slumbers in its sheath, 
My hopes—their starry light is gone ; 
My heart—the fabled cloak of death, 
Beats with the same low, lingering tone ; 
And this, the land of Magdalen, 
Seems now the only spot on earth, 
Whose skies are blue, whose flowers are green ; 
And here 1 build my household hearth, 
And breathe my song of joy, and twine 
A lovely being’s name with mine. 


In vain! in vain! the sail is spread ; 
To sea! to sea! my task is there; 
But when among the unmourned dead 
They lay me, and the ocean air 
Brings tidings of my day of doom, 
May’st thou be then, as now thou art, 
The loadstone of a happy heart, 
In smile and voice, in eye and heart 
The same as thou hast ever been, 
The loved, the lovely Magdalen. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
BY N. H. BANNISTER. 
Nor a speck dimmed the blue azure of heaven to im- 

pede Hyperion’s effulgent march from the calm waters 
of the ocean up the western horizon to the zenith of 
his reign. A blessed spirit seemed breathing its mel- 
low repose over the green carpet of nature; morning’s 
eye was placid as the smile of infancy ; and the cluster- 
ing vines and whispering leaves seemed conscious of 
the Great Constructor’s power, and joined with the 
lark in anthems to his glory; the silver tones of the 
feathered choristers vocalized the welkin, while the 
field’s inhabitants, drinking at the brook, paused to 
listen to their melody. 

From the neighboring farm yards came floating on 
the air the sound of voices, which when softened by 
the mocking echo, chant mellowingly on the eer, ac- 
companied by the tinkling of some shepherd’s bell from 
the rich waving fields, where grazed the cattle of the 
industrious farmer. 

Beneath a large oak, whose leafy branches formed @ 
chequered canopy, sat a man apparently about fifty 
years of age. His face was as inanimate marble; his 
eyes, deep set in his head, were almost shaded by @ 
bushy and unnatural pair of eyebrows. He seemed 
to enjoy a melancholy yet wild repose; he heard the 
carol of the birds above him; he saw around him the 
flowers opening their cuplets at the sunbeam’s knock, 
giving freedom to the pearly dew drops; perfumes 
exhaled on every side from nature’s unsophisticated 
bosom ; yet he felt naught could penetrate the imperl- 
ous gloom of his soul, and he exclaimed in the bitter- 
ness of his heart—‘ Drive on, fell Time, thy chariot 
wheels, bring with thee tempests, unfurl the stormy 
banners of the sky, and launch their thunders around 
the word.” And the speaker lifted his eyes with 
wild glare and protentous dazzle, that told the inward 
workings of his heart. 
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It was night. The mysterious individual stood upon 
the crater of Etna; his arms were folded upon his 
breast, and his eyes were fixed upon a far off city. A 
bright illumination was there, in honor of some vic- 
toriuus murderer! Acclamations rent the air, the 
blasts of trumpets reverberated from the mountain; 
the joyous accent of the puling infant and the drunk- 
ard’s maniac laugh joined to swell the stentorian din; 
the ocean was agitated beneath the pressure of rich 
laden barks; barges of pleasure, canopied with silk 
and gold, floated upon the wavelet of the deep, and the 
queen of the stars, sailing in her boat of light, smiled 
on the pageant below. The gazer exclaimed, ‘* Worm 
your hour approaches,” and suddenly a sound un- 
earthly, like the roar of a thousand lions, shook the 
earth. It was answered by a scream so dreadful, that 
even the gazer felt his heart beat heavily. The trum- 
pets ceased; trophies and banners were cast aside; 
heroes’ banqueting halls were deserted; mothers 
snatched their sleeping infants to their breasts; be- 
liever and unbeliever, rich and poor, king and crea- 
ture, priest and pagan, fell upon their knees, and trem- 
bling, called on God. 

Again the earth groaned aloud, and maniac shrieks 
responded to the shock ; a hissing sound burst from 
the crater, and was followed by burning lava mount- 
ing to the sky and falling with a tremendous power 
upon the devoted city. Again, again and again, streams 
of living fire dimmed every light above, and the dying 
shrieks of the inhabitants were silenced forever. An 
earthquake followed the desolation of the crater, and 
the late seat of revelry and mirth was buried in the 
bowels of the earth, and the morning light beheld the 
frothy foam of the ocean rushing in and exulting over 
the devastation. 

Alone, upon a single promontory that peeped from 
the waters, stood one that survived the wreck of em- 
pire; he quailed at the appalling scene before him, 
yet envied the floating carcases their destiny. He 
leaped from the pinnacle into the waters to end his 
mwniserable existence, but a voice louder than the loud- 
est storm, cried “* Turry thou till Icome!’ A shriek 
burst from his parched lips, and he struggled in the 
deep for substance to grasp, when suddenly he heard 
the cry of an infant, and perceived a small barge splen- 
didly decorated floating near him; he placed himself 
upon a seat of gold and tissue, and taking the infant 
in his arms, gazed in silent admiration upon his charge, 
for the cherub smiled upon him. 

“ What relict art thou, that smilest upon me? thou 
whom the earthquake, the fires and waters have spar- 
ed, seekest thou protection from me? Ha! ha! ha! 
Dost thou smile? Well, well, I will commune with 
thee, I will protect thee, thou shalt pilgrimage through 
‘this vale of tears,’ thou shalt feel what itis to doff 
the mantle of mortality when the sun of intellect rises 
to plant its dark banner before thee. Ah! better that 
thou hadst perished in the briny waters, better that 
thou hadst been cindered by the burning lava; ah! 
better that thou hadst never been born, or that the 
milk which nourished thee had turned poison, for this 
world is a wilderness fraught with tigers that will gnaw 
and grind thee till thou becomest thyself a tiger: man 
lives on man, and crime covers crime, and will, until 
the toling of the last bell.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
A tremendous edifice, whose giant walls had with- 
stood for ages the iron assaults of the enemy, reared 





its towering head high above the tallest oak of the 
forest, and overlooked the sea—a monument of buried 
ages. It was situated upon a prominent height in 
Spain, and had been the subject of many historiogra- 
phers’ pens, while recounting the bloody disasters that 
deluged kingdoms in human gore, and crumbled em- 
pires. Often had its halls echoed to the shrieks of the 
dying, caused by the Catholic soldiery, of the politic 
Fardinand. 

Granada had yielded to the Spanish crown, and the 
Alhambra was the throne of the Christian monarch. 
The waters of the Darro and Xenel no longer reflected 
the gorgeous turbans of the Moors. A new power had 
been erected, and the dynasty of the unfortunate Bo- 
abdil el Chico had passed away. 

Notwithstanding the peace that had been proclaimed, 
and the fealty sworn to the Castilian king, loud mur- 
murs and discontents broke from the Moors, and the 
Alpuxarras was often the scene of many fatal skir- 
mishes. 

The castle referred to, was at this period in a dilapi- 
dated state, and the home of the owland reptile. A 
report had gained credence among the peasantry, who 
were very superstitious, that certain Moors, who had 
deserted Mahone turned Christian, nightly held 
their hellish orgi one of its towers, where they 
perished by famine ; nor could any reward induce them 
to enter within its walls. 

The night was far advanced, and a gathering storm 
was rapidly rising in the west—the moon assumed an 
unnatural hue—and the few observable stars twinkled 
and shot like meteors through the air. 

Upon the topmost height of one of the towers stood 
a form, as if contemplating the scene around him. 

“Night, night, night! thou art here again; when 
will it be morning with me. I stand alone, withouta 
home or country—discarded by heaven—condemned 
by man; ages have flown, and I am still a wanderer. 
I have been enslaved and trampled on; cursed and 
buffeted by the worms of earth; tempted by the fiends 
of hell. I have seen cities crushed, and empires built; 
I have stood the last upon some great precipice, and 
heard the quaking earth groan in agony, and smiled to 
think Abraham would enfold me—but no! The shriek 
of millions have rung in mine ears, as they were plung- 
ing in the throat of gasping earthquekes; still some 
rock or fragment stood to save me from the dissolu- 
tion.” 

The spirit of the storm was loud—the elemental fires 
played upon the spire of the pinnacle, and the wan- 
derer stood unmoved amid the battling of the air, in 
defiance of its fury. 

At this crisis the din of armies was heard between the 
thunder peals, and Moors and Spaniards were in de- 
sperate conflict, struggling for the mastery ; the wan- 
derer laughed hyterically as he saw their steel clad 
bodies gleaming in the lightning’s flash. 

“Oh, were ye Romans,” exclaimed the Jew, in a 
voice that soared above the storm, “ how quickly would 
I dash among ye; but ha! ha! ha! the conquerors of 
Jerusalem were drowned amid rivers of Jewish blood,” 
continued the speaker, with a bust of exultation, and 
disappeared from the tower. 

Twenty years had elapsed since the events recorded 
in the last chapter. The child saved by the Jew grew 
to manhood, and won a warrior’s laurels in the field; 
his helmet had been a dread to the Christians, and his 
sabre was often crimsoned with the blood of the enemy. 
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The clamor of battle continued, the Moors, reduced 
to a small number, and appalled at the desperation of 
the Spanish cavaliers, sought shelter in the dilapida- 
ted castle that had been so long theirdread. The rem- 
nant of the Spanish force fearlessly followed upon their 
heels, holding on high the banner of the Cross, and the 
feeble gateway of the edifice was the scene of terrible 
carnage—turbaned and helm’d heads lay in mangled 
heaps, and the cry of anguish from the wounded was 
drowned by the following of the angry tempest. 

A young man clothed in armor, apparently the leader 
of the Moors, was desperately dealing death on every 
side, (as if himself possessed the spirit of the whole,) 
defending the entrance to the castle, when several of 
the Spanish soldiers rushed upon hiin with their spears; 
he was already upon the ground, and several instru- 
ments of death were leveled at his heart, when sud- 
denly a form, in a menacing posture, presented itself 
as a bulwark before him, and their spears fell from their 
nerveless grasp, and calling upon the virgin, they fled 
in terror from the spot. 

‘* My father! is it thou,” inquired the fallen warrior, 
with a mixture of joy and fear, rising from the earth, 
saturated with the blood of the 5 

“It is,” replied the nooo. 

* How isit I find thee in S 1 we separated in 
England ;” inquired the speaker, with surprize. 

‘*T am here by thy side; seek to know no more, but 
follow me,” responded his preserver. 

They proceeded through a number of rooms and as- 
cended many flights of steps, guided alone by a small 
taper the Jew held in his hand, till they reached the 
highest chamber in the tower. 

‘* Here sit thee down, my son; thou need’st repose.” 





“Hark! father, ’tis the din of arms,” said the young | 


soldier, starting up and half drawing his scimetar. 
‘No; ’tis but the rebellion of the storm-clouds; 
the night is awful—a counterpart to that when the sick 


earth vomited its fire upon—ha! ha! ha! but two were | 


saved.” 

“Yes, for a more miserable end,’ replied an un- 
earthly voice, as if issuing from a vivid flash of light- 
ning that shot through the apartment. The soldier 
uttered an exclamation of terror and grasped the arm 
of the Jew, whose face remained unchanged, save an 
expression of bitter irony that curled upon his lip, as 
his eyes followed the direction of the flash. 

“In the name of heaven, what means this? and 


why, oh! my father, art thou thus mysterious; years 
have elapsed and I have never seen thee, and now”— 


** My life is a curse, my name is misery; go woo the 
lightning, fold thyself in thunder-clouds; but cling not 
tome. See, ha! ha! ha! the black banners of heaven 
emit balls of sulphurous fire—terrific thunder shakes 
these battlements; it reminds me of the great city of 
Jerusalem, when I stood the iast man upon the smould- 
ering ruins of Solomon’s temple, when I defied heaven 
and hell. Back, tempter!’ he exclaimed, fixing his 
eyes upon a figure that stood at his elbow. 

The young man clung to him in horror, as he in- 
quired, in broken accents, who it was that stood by 
his side, and with a convulsive shriek fell senseless on 
the floor. 


‘* Why did I save thee from the death that threaten- 
ed?’ said the Jew, looking upon the prostrate form 
before him with a look of compassion. 

‘His hour is not yet come,” replied the figure, with 


a sarcastic smile, while his eyes rolled in their sockets 
like balls of fire. 

“ Hence, Satan, to thy realm below!” 

A tremendous peal of thunder, preceded by lightning 
that forked in a hundred different directions, shook the 
whole fabric, and one of the towers fell with a terrible 
crash upon the Moors that had taken shelter from the 
tempest, as the figure vanished. Even amid the hor- 
rors of the night, some of the solders of either party 
still contended with each other in mortal strife. A 
daring Spaniard, wishing to show his individual prow- 
ess, seized a banner in one hand, while with the other 
he carred a brand of fire and applied it to the furniture 
of the lower apartments, and perished himself in the 
flames he had created. 

Two souls alone occupied the prominent tower, 
around which the smoke wreathed and curled in ap- 
palling grandeur; the storm had abated, and the 
Spanish cavalier stood upon the surrounding cliffs 
watching the conflagration with victorious exultation, 
Crash followed crash, in rapid succession, as the old 
walls rolled down the precipice into the waters below, 
to the music of a thousand echoes. 

As the pale of daylight broke from the east, but a 
| huge skeleton of the giant fabric remained ; it was the 
| tower that stood upon the extreme verge of the yawn- 
|ing abyss; the iron rods that belted it were red hot 
| with the flames that lashed it. 

The young soldier had revived, and stood beside the 
| Jew, trembling at their awful situation, while the per- 
spiration rolled from his brow, caused by the intensity 
of the heat. The Jew was silent and had for an hour 
remained like a statue, when suddenly a blast froma 
trumpet made him exclaim, in shrinking agony, “ My 
pilgrimage is over ; it is the last day.” 

The young soldier was upon his knees calling upon 
his God for mercy. He entreated the Jew to follow 
his example, and thrice did he attempt to obey, but 
could not; his feet became rivetted to the massive 
floor. A third person was in the chamber; the stan- 
chions of the tower were fast giving away, and it rock- 
ed in the blast like a ship in a stormy sea. 

“It is going, it 1s going,’’ exclaimed a hundred 
voices, and a moment after, the tottering remains of 
the castle fell down the precipice beneath. At this 
period a shriek of horror burst from the multitude upon 
the cliffs. A figure was seen walking upon the burn- 
ing coals and a dark cloud sailing above his head- 
The soldiers crossed themselves and trembled with 
affright, for they recognized the same form that saved 
the warrior Moor from the gate of the castle. 

* * * * + * 

The wanderer was seen in Madrid some years after, 
and the following dialogue took place between a min- 
ister of the holy Inquisition and the Jew. 

‘Thou man of mystery, what art thou ?” 

“ A Jew,” he returned with energy; ‘one of that 
trampled people who still retain within their veins the 
pure blood of a noble race, and they will rise up again 
and shine as glorious in their regeneration.” 

“You are the prisoner of the Inquisition.” 

“ Away with him,” exclaimed a hundred voices; 
‘*torture him, kill him !” 

“Let the blasphemer die,” said another, and amid 
the hissings and revilings of the throng, the Jew was 
hurried to the cells of that edifice of crime. 


The land of Columbus rose in her young might—the 
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goddess of liberty smiled upon a nation free—no longer 


his hands convulsively, continued, ‘ would that I could 


was heard the growl of the British lion; the wings of | die; but no, that rest is not for me. Be that awful 
the eagle flapped in the proud air of freedom, and the | day blotted out from time and eternity. I headed the 
song of the war-worn soldier cheered his happy family | multitude—I rejoiced in the death of Him which made 


at the peaceful fireside. 
At a public house in the vicinage of a growing city 


the angels weep, and shock the vast universe, till from 
their graves the dead arose appalled. Not a day of life 


was seated a man, whose singular appearance had ex- | must be given, I exclaimed. My clamor was echoed 


cited considerable attention. His locks hung upon his 
neck in matted ringlets—his chin was covered with an 
nucouth beard, and a single gray tuft of hair hung upon 
his forehead. For hours he had been seated upon a 
rude bench in front of the door, in gloomy meditation. 

‘‘Have you traveled far, stranger,’ inquired the 
publican. 


“Yes, from the gates of Damascus to the Valley of | 


Jehosaphat,” replied the interrogated with a vacant 
stare. 

“T am not very well acquainted with public places,” 
said the landlord, ‘‘ but I suppose its a long journey; 
and you must want something to drink, so come in 
This is a glorious day—the birth-day of our immortaj 
Washington, and I am going to treat all my neigh- 
bors.” 

The stranger looked at him for a moment, as if as- 
tonished, that man could address him in the words of 
kindness. He accepted the invitation, and departed. 

Washington, and a party of gentlemen, were leisurely 
riding along the road, as the stranger left the inn. He 
paused and leaned upon his staff, and fixed his pene- 
trating eye upon the hero’s countenance, with a feel- 
ing of admiration. “ Why had not Jerusalem a man 
like thee; thy glory Would have eclipsed all the Pom- 
peys of the Roman world,” exclaimed the wanderer, 
forit was he. His face brightened up for a moment, 
but suddenly returned to its usual gloomy expression. 

It wasnight. The imprevious darkness of an Ameri- 
can forest was the only shelter of the wanderer; the 
rain fellin torrents, and flashes of flame rushed through 
the woods, forming a bright illumination for a moment, 
to deepen still more the gloom. The howling of the 
night bird, and the hiss of the serpent, the doomed 
one heeded not. He had traveled Asia, Africa and 
Europe, yet found no resting place, he had gained vic- 
tories at the head of armies, and been lauded the proud 
conqueror of nations, yet found not peace. He had 
endured slavery—the scourger’s whips had cut his 
flesh—he had grappled as a gladiator, with the lion in 
the Roman arenas—the ministers of the inquisition 
had strained his limbs, till nature sunk beneath the 
torture—amid piles of unburied bodies he had been 
thrown for dead, yet life returned, to curse him. 

THE FUTURE. 

Ages had rolled into the tomb of time; new cities 
rose and others mouldered away; there were sceptics 
and believers still upon the earth, false prophets and 
their proselytes, murderers and thieves, and religion 
were turned into a thousand garbs, to cover the wretch- 
edness of one heart from another. 

Upon the ruins of a vast city, that had been buried 
by an earthquake, wandered one with a staff in his 
hand, and his head bent upon the ground ; he appeared 
in search of something that he had lost in the late 
convulsion. He paused, and first called on Emanuel, 
then Eleazer, then Joseph; at last he seemed to recol- 
lect himself, and lifting up his hands to the burning 
sun in the heavens, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh let me follow thy 
chariot wheels, to the vast deep where the floodgates 
of thought may never rush upon me,” then grasping 





by the roar of millions: his blood flowed, and I am 
doomed to wander till time shall be no more.” 


His eyes emitted no tears, but grief was depicted 
upon his face, and the bitter curve of his lip was no 
longer visible. 

After an interval of a few moments he picked up his 
staff and journeyed onward; pity was seldom extended 
to him, for many looked upon him as an evil spirit. 
His appearance made an impression never to be for- 
gotten; and old men that had met him in their youths, 
beheld him now with horror. The mark of Cain was 
on him, and he sought solitude as the only solace of 
his strange destiny. 

* * * * * ae 

Years passed on—nature changed apace—faction 
fought faction—the march of intellect halted—strange 
sights were seen, and men wondered. The Jew was 
treading the bur sands of Africa. He saw the moon 
rife in blood, and men trembled at the omen—the rivers 
were fast drying’ up—the inhabitants died—and the 
sirocco carried pestilence in its windy folds, dealing 
death to thousands. * * * * * 

The Jew was seated upon a towering rock, that 
overlooked the sea, and had withstood the battering 
of ten thousand waves, watching a bark breasting the 
surf, that each moment dashed her nearer the breakers, 
For hours she struggled, but in vain; her floating 
timber proclaimed the fate of the passengers—they 
found a watery grave. 

The eyes of the Jew were suddenly attracted to a 
bubble that he marked boiling in the water before him; 
others sprung up around it till they appeared innumer- 
able, circling in the larger. The space they occupied 
was as smooth as glass, the rest of the ocean was rol- 
ling mountains high ; suddenly from each bubble arose 
a glaring fiend, and the water became an ocean of 
liquid fire. The bubble that first appeared, parted in 
the centre, and the tempter of mankind appeared, un- 
changed, and the circle that surrounded him was 
changed to floating carcases upon the tempestuous 
deep. 

The Jew was aroused from his position by the voice 
of the cruel one. 

“Well met, my son.” 

‘ Away, Satan, in the name of that”—— the sen- 
tence was broken by a demoniac laugh from the in- 
truder, that echoed in horrid accents from the rocks 
above. 

“Go with me, Jew, and I will show thee wondrous 
things ; nature is changed, and soon will be as though 
it had never been; the pillars of the earth are decay- 
ing ; giant famine is dealing death in one country the 
demon war in another, while pestilence strives for the 
mastery. Thus wags the world along,” continued the 
tempter, “ thy pilgrimage on earth is almost ended; 
nay, shrink not, I will show thee greater men than 
thou in my dominions—the statesman, king, warrior, 
men of every age; pulpit orators, who by hypocracy, 
cheated their hearers—ha! ha! ha! I was in their 
hearts, they sought me and I counselled them. Many 
have resisted me, ’tis true, but I am now unchained, 
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and busy on the earth. I wait but the maniies alacditie the Meee of the earth were crowded with 


the last trumpet, and the rattling portals of my domin- 
ion shall stand unlocked; and then, Jew, thou shalt 
hold a rod of sulphurous fire——’’» 

“ Avaunt thee! Tempt me not,” exclaimed the Jew, 
with a shudder. 

“Come hither,” continued the cruel one, and with 
that he urged the wanderer to the highest peak of the 
mountain, and pointing his finger to the west, showed 
to his astonished eyes a comet that even to mortal eye 
appeared gigantic, floating upon the air. 

‘* What can it portend?” asked the Jew, tremblingly. 

‘Anon it will change and blood red appear; then 
earth will tremble and hell rejoice; prayers and groans 
shall mingle in horrid discord; men and women will 
plunge down precipices and madly call on rocks and 
mountains to cover them. Mark the comet well.” 

Again the wanderer was carried onward by his con- 
ductor with the velocity of light, and placed upona 
hill that overlooked a tented city. 

‘* Behold the scattered tribes of nation gathering to- 
gether; this is the spot where the temple reared its 
fame, and this is Mount Calvary, where perished—— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

The Jew fell upon his ao agony, and the 
tempter left him. * * 

*‘ Awake, earth, from your p.. ay rejoice ye 
righteous, but tremble ye wicked,” was heard from 
north to south, and the sun burst in fragments and 
rolled down the horizon; the comet, with the swift- 
ness of a shooting star, galloped the zodiac apparently 
a burning flame; shrieks resembling the mingled curses 
of the damned broke on the ear of this eternal night, 
while ghastly spectres marched in battalions from the 
yards of death, as the angel Michael sounded his trum- 
pet from the waveless ocean above; the canopy was 
fading away like smoke before the wind blasts, and a 
deluge of fire rained over the extremest corner of the 
earth; mountains rolled together, crushing ten millions 
of souls with the tremendous crash. Down, down, 
rolled the lords of creation into the gulphs of liquid 
fire, that sent its burning spray far into the air to re- 
turn with other souls to the banquet prepared for the 
lost. ‘Save me—my child—where art thou?” ‘ Fa- 
ther,” ‘‘Mother,” burst from a thousand lips as they 
tumbled headlong to the regions below. 

In the midst of the screams and curses, the blast of 
the holy trumpets and the burning world, the Jew 
stood upon a rock, trembling with horror. He fixed 
his eyes upon a figure in the court of heaven, seated 
upon a throne of perfect whiteness, surrounded by 
myriads of angels, clothed in glory and dazzling bright- 
ness. He recognized the Son of the Most High, that 
perished upon the cross of Calvary, and lifting his 
hands in agony, fell upon his knees, and cried aloud, 
Oh, God of Israel, I have turned, as thou didst bid 
me; for two thousand years have I been an outcast, 
a banished, wretched man; misery, worse ten thou- 
sand times than death, have I endured; my crime 
was great, but thy mercy is unbounded, I am but a 
worm—I was blind; my heart was rock, but do not 
thou, Redeemer, cast me off. Is there not one drop 
in thy cup of mercy for the poor wanderer. ?” 

A voice from the eternal throne cried aloud—“ Be- 
hold my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased!” 
The golden gates of paradise were open, and the con- 
demned souls swimming in the fiery lakes below gazed 
at the blissful mansion that only increased their an- 








flying armies; the frothy waves of the sea bore on its 
rushing tide innumerable souls that stood upon the 
brink awaiting their doom; the stars, the moon, and 
all the planets were extinguished; and the glorious 
chandelier of salvation from the palaee of the King of 
kings lighted the earth; the eye of faith alone could 
see by its radiance; the unbeliever was smitten blind 
and stumbled to the regions of pain; sounds, like the 
music of ten thousand organs, pealed from the crystal 
chambers; above, songs from angels’ lips were heard. 
and desending messengers guided the weary soul to 
rest; the voice of God was heard again, and nature 
shuddering at the sound, shrunk inte a shapeless mass, 
save the gulf below. Over its dread waters the Jew 
was suspended by a single hair, sulphur from below 
ascended around him; hell was yawning for him, and 
ten thousand eyes like burning stars were fixed with 
savage fury upon him, screaming for another victim. 

‘Is there no mercy,” exclaimed the Jew again, with 
sobs and bitter lamentations. 

‘None, ha! ha! ha! none,’ returned the arch an- 
gel, “behold the gates above are closing, the holy key 
isin the lock. Rejoice, my subjects, rejoice.” 

And Satan held a flaming sword in his hand, and 
was about cutting the hair that held the Jew, when 
suddenly the gates above reopened at the throne of 
God. The Jew beheld his daughter kneeling in prayer 
—silence reigned in heaven, and the king of darkness 
trembled for his prey. Again the evil one raised his 
sword with a fiendish exultation, when the organs 
again played above, and the angel of God smote the 
tempter, and he descended forever into the hell of sin- 
ners. The Jew was divested of the veil of mortality, 
and ascended to the celestial glory of an eternal Para- 
dise. ST: ae i PO 

Original. 
LADY TOUCH THY LUTE AGAIN. 
SweEET lady, touch thy lute again,— 
Those love-bright songs of melody, 
Though now they come with heart of pain, 
Yet sighs were bliss if called by thee. 


Though now I may not meet thy gaze, 
Or yet the faintest hope to bless ; 

Yet oh, the thought of brighter days, 
Brings back a smile of happiness. 


But could’st thou deign one thought to give, 
Oh, more than earthly bliss were mine! 
In fancy’s dream past days to live, 
And give again a heart long thine. 


Yet with that thought should come a tear, 
To dim a moment pleasure’s beam ; 
Oh! be it but a transient fear— 
Illusions of some passing dream! G. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PREDICTION. 
A LEGEND OF CRUTCHED FRIARS. 
BY DARWIN HILLIER. 


Mr. Joun Dawson was an eminent drysalter of the 
city of London, and his counting-and-dwelling-house 
was in Crutched Friars. He had been carefully train- 
ed in drysalting habits by his father, who was in that 
way of life himself; and, consequently, when in course 
of time he became a partner in the old man’s business, 
he had acquired the character of a fellow that didn’t 
mind work, and knew what was what. 
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With this fair reputation, and his enviable prospects, 
it may be supposed that many prudent mothers con- 
sidered the young drysalter as a very desirable son-in- 
law. He had his choice of so many pretty girls, and 
refrained so long from coming to terms, that it began 
to be suspected that he really medita‘ed old-bachelor- 
ship. At last, he put an end to all such injurious re- 
ports, by leading to the hymeneal altar Miss Sarah 
Simkins, a young lady of thirty-five, or thereabouts, 
not over handsome but owning to ten thousand pounds, 
three per cent consols. It was generally considered a 
very good match on both sides. 

A short time after this auspicious union, the old dry- 
salter died, and John, his only son, succeeded to the en- 
tire business. He did not allow this improvement in 
his circumstances, however, to cause any relaxation in 
his money-making efforts. He was, if possible, more 
devoted to business than ever; and so seldom quitted 
his dirty, old, ink-stained desk, in his dirty, old, smoke- 
stained counting-house, that Mrs. Dawson declared 
she never had his company one minute up stairs in the 
drawing-room, and Sunday was the only day they 
could be at all domestic and comfortable. 

One child only, a daughter, had blessed their mar- 
riage. Laura was a pretty little girl, and as merry and 
winning in manner as prepossessing in person. She 
drew flowers that were very like flowers ; spoke French 
80 as to be understood ; and could play more than one 
piano-fort piece, by Thalberg, right through, without 
missing a great many notes. She was romantic to a 
degree, and doated on Byron. 

On a dull morning in November, the drysalter and 
his family were assembled round the breakfast-table. 
Dawson, in spite of the suicide-provoking weather, 
was in excellent spirits. He rubbed his hands, and, 
addressing his wife, ‘‘Mrs. D.,” said he, ‘don’t be 
surprized if you see a nice bit of dried salmon for break- 
fast. I toddled up to Thames street last night, gota 
slice, quite a bargain, and gave it to Susan to cook. 
Dried salmon is a thing I am particularly fond of, and 
I reckon a little on this, I can tell you.” 

Just as he uttered these pleasant words, Susan en- 
tered the room, bearing a dish which she placed upon 
the table. 

Dawson eagerly raised the cover ; but the contents no 
sooner met his view than he cried out, with astonish- 
ment and rage exhibited on his countenance, “ Stop !” 

Susan stopped in her retreat toward the kitchen. 

“ What is this?” continued Dawson. ‘‘ What d’ye 
call this stuff?’ 

“The salmon, sir,” faltered Susan. 

“The Salmon!” exclaimed Dawson, with a savage 
sneer. ‘‘ This the salmon that I bought last night in 
Thames street! Take it away! You have burned it 
to a cinder, and you may throw it into the cinder-hole 
if you like.” 

“My dear,”’ mildly interposed Mrs. Dawson, “ don’t 
be ina passion. Let us ¢ry the salmon, at all events.” 

“Do what you like with it ma’am,” said Mr. Daw- 
son: “J shall not touch it. I shall breakfast on dry 
bread.” 

“Now, papa, you’re inapet!” saidLaura. “You're 
in a pet about a bit of salmon, I do declare !” 

“What's that to you 7” exclaimed Dawson, in a 
tone which evinced how true was the bold charge. 
“T’lbe in humor, or out of humor, and ask nobody’s 
leave. I shall have no breakfast at all, since you 
Provoke me; and when I come up to dinner to-day let 








me find you ready and willing to receive Mr. Clayton: 
L invited him yesterday ” 

‘Mr. Clayton again!’ exclaimed Laura, pouting. 

“Indeed, Mr. Dawson,” said her mother, ‘I think 
you ask Mr. Clayton here too often.” 

“T think not, ma’am,” said Dawson. ‘He is no 
favorite, I know, either with you or Laura; but he is 
such a manas I should like to see my son-in-law, and 
I insist that proper attention be paid him.” 

So saying, the drysalter proceeded down stairs to 
his counting-house on the ground-floor. 

It isa fact very mortifying to the pride of human 
nature, that a slight and even ridiculous incident does 
often effect a great mental change. The little disap- 
pointment connected with his breakfast, had entirely 
obscured the kindliness of Dawson, and transformed 
him from a man intoabear. Half-an-hourago he had 
felt pleased with himself, and with all the world be- 
side: at present, he was just in a mood to marry his 
daughter to a man whom she detested, to quarrel with 
his wife, and to bully his clerks. And with all this ill- 
will towards others, there was some portion of hatred 
of himself for yielding to such impulses ; which how- 
ever, as is usually the case with such species of semi- 
remorse, only stimulated him the more. 

In this delicate frame of mind he entered the count- 
ing-house. 

It was a small, dark room, fitted up in the true city 
taste. A swinging-door divided it from the street. 
All along one side was a window of ground glass, which 
admitted a yellow imperfect light. A wooden screen 
painted to imitate oak, enclosed the whole of the office 
except a narrow space in the immediate neighborhood 
of the public entrance. This screen was also furnish- 
ed with a door, narrow railing at its top, and a brass- 
plate in which was a slit with “ Bills for Acceptance” 
painted above. 

Mr. Dawson took his seat at his own particular desk, 
and having unlocked it, and taken out certain papers, 
turned towards the long window at which were placed 
two clerks writing in huge books with much industry. 

“Mr. Todd !” exclaimed Dawson. 

One of the clerks leaped from his high stool and 
stood before his principal. 

“Mr. Todd,” said Dawson, “did you make out that 
invoice ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Todd. 

‘Did you advise Wiggins and Co., as I directed ?” 
said Dawson. 

“Yes, Sir,’ replied Todd. 

** Did you go down to Sanderson and Co. last eve- 
ning?” said Dawson. 

‘No Sir,” replied Todd, * 1?—— 

“ And why didn’t you go down to Sanderson and 
Co.?” said Dawson, raising his voice. ‘It was im- 
portant business, and you know it.” 

“ Why, Sir,” said Todd, “1” 

“ Pooh, Sir,” said Dawson, “that excuse won't do. 
No, Sir, it won’t do. And let me tcll you, Mr, Todd, 
if this is the way you mean to act, the sooner we part 
the better.” 

“‘ Considering that you have notallowed me to meke 
any answer,” said Todd, “your violence may perhaps 
be called unreasonable. However, if you really wish 
me to leave you, I will do so with pleasure.” 

“Then go, Sir!” exclaimed Dawson, boiling with 
rage at his clerk’s unexpected and provoking coolness. 
‘Go at once, Sir.” 
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“J will just add up this column of figures,” said 
Tood, ‘and be off directly.” 

So saying, he proceeded with the utmost calmness 
to his desk under the window, leaped nimbly, on to 
his stool, and immediately commenced a motion of his 
pen down the column, showing thus his progress in 
the particular application of the rule of addition to 
which he had alluded. 

Dawson watched his proceedings with a mixture of 
sorrow and dread, The sorrow was caused by his own 
violence, which he now heartily repented; and the 
dread was caused by the extreme, the unnatural self- 
possession of Todd, which seemed to his excited fan- 
cy to bode some undefined evil. He would have giv- 
en a few pounds in hard cash to have been able to re- 
call the events of the last hour, and would have done 
anything in the way of compensation short of owning 
himself in the wrong, and eating his own words. As 
this was a course of proceeding, however, to which he 
had an invincible objection, he accordingly did nothing, 
and a barren regret was the sole evidence of his return 
to a more healthful condition of mind. 

Meanwhile Mr. Todd traveled scientifically down to 
the bottom of the column, and, having checked his 
calculation by the counter process of traveling up 
again, he wrote some figures, dried them with a piece 
of blotting-paper, and closing the book, placed it in its 
rightful position on its rightful shelf. Then he but- 
toned up his coat, took his hat froma peg, and, having 
smoothed it with a silk handkerchief, advanced withit 
in his hand to the desk of Mr. Dawson. 

Sir, I wish you a good morning,” said he; “ but 
before I go, I must tell you that, in my opinion, you 
have acted very foolishly. Knowing the peculiarities 
of your constitution, I am not surprized at this, {but 
grieved.” 

“*Mr. Todd,” gasped Dawson, ‘ [’’—— 

“In your head,’ continued Todd, “the organ of 
destructiveness is large, and a trifling matter conse- 
quently excites your anger. Still, as a rational being, 
itis incumbent on you so to cultivate the moral and 
intelectual faculties as to bring the animal propensities 
under control.” 

“Mr. Todd,” exclaimed Dawson, ‘I insist, Sir,’’— 

Man,” continued Todd, “is naturally prone toa 
state of society ; and, being so, must allow himself no 
more individual license than is compatible with the 
happiness of his fellows. But to the point; you have 
a snug business, Sir; very snug. With a clever, ac- 
tive partner, it would be snugger still. Z am in every 
way suited to be that partner,” 

“ Sir!’ exclaimed Dawson, “ this insolence ”—— 

“Is truth, Sir, is truth!” exclaimed Todd, “and 
you feelit. Yes, Sir; mark my prepiction, and own 
that each word carries conviction with it. Before 
three months have rolled over our head, I shall be 
your partner; and the house known as that of Joun 
Dawsow will be still better known as that of Dawson 
and Topp. 

Having uttered this extraordinary speech, and be- 
fore Dawson could recover from the state of utter 
amazement into which it had thrown him, Todd fixed 
his hat on his head by a smart blow, and, stalking out 
of the office, left the outer door swinging for nearly 
two minutes after his departure. 

The drysalter gathered his senses gradually as the 
silence remaiued unbroken, and with a troubled spirit 
began to ponder what this could mean. Was it im- 
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pudence and mere bravado? or was there more in it 
than appeared? wasita temporary attack of insanity ? 
Or was there some deep deliberate purpose at the bot- 
tom of his wild behaviour ? 

‘** Ah,” said Dawson to himself, ‘no doubt he was 
vexed at my stupid harshness, and chose to avenge 
himself in this way. Well, well; what’s done can’t 
be undone; but I’d sooner have given five pounds 
than this should have happened. Ah, he was a fine 
fellaw ! told a good story, and sang a good song; and 
was a steady man of business, too; only I must be in 
such an infernal passion as to forget it! I shall leada 
precious life with Mrs. D. and Laura when they hear 
about it. Ah, well I’m a stupid old ‘fool; there’s no 
doubt of that !” 

Just as Mr. Dawson arrived at this agreeable point 
in his soliloquy, the outer door opened gently anda 
face appeared. 

‘* Ah, Dawson !” exclaimed the face, “all alone, eh? 
May I come in?” 

“To be sure, Clayton, to be sure,’ said Dawson; “I 
was just expecting you.” 

Mr. Clayton accordingly walked into the counting- 
house, and shook hands with its master. He wasa 
red-faced stout man; neither very young nor very 
gentlemanly in appearance. He wore a coarse blue 
great coat, with large buttons, and had a green shawl 
about his neck. He was facetiousin manner; and by 
profession a stockbroker. 

‘* Well, my old boy,” exclaimed he, “ here I am as 
per agreement. I’ve shut up shop—cut stockbroker- 
ing for the day, and am quite ready to cut your mutton 
as soon as you like. How goes theenemy ?” 

“Itis just five, and we will go up stairs at once, 
where Mrs. D. and Laura are waiting for us, I dare 
say. Thomas,” continued he, addressing the remain- 
ing clerk, who was a youth of about seventeen, “shut 
the door for the day; Mr. Todd will not be back again, 
and we will do no more business until tomorrow morn- 
ing. You may go home.” 

Having given these necessary directions, Mr. Daw- 
son and his friend the stockbroker ascended to the di- 
ning-room. 

They were received with a proper show of cordiality 
by Mrs. Dawson and the fair Laura, who, however 
disagreeable the visit of Mr. Clayton might be, did not 
allow their want of sympathy to exhibit itself openly. 

Clayton, on his part, took the most violent pains to 
ingratiate himself. He agreed with every opinion ad- 
vanced by mother and daughter; took wine with them ; 
turned over the music for Laura after tea; and when 
the ladies retired for the night, and left Dawson and 
Clayton over their whiskey-toddy, the stockbroker felt 
certain that he had made a favorable impression. 

‘Charming girl is Miss Dawson, Sir,” said he; “I 
wis, she only liked me as well as I like her.” 

“Pooh, man!” exclaimed Dawson; “ you're too 
modest. She likes you well enough; and will dream 
of you to-night, I dare say. You have certainly ad- 
vanced your case this evening.” 

“Do you think so?” said Clayton, jealously. “ Well 
I think I did the thing in tidy style. I talked about 


novels, and opera-singers, and the Royal Academy 
exhibition, and all that, you know; and I’m blessed if 
I understood three words she said, orI said myself. 
But ‘nothing try, nothing have ;’ and it aint a little’ll 
make me blush—that’s one comfort.” ‘ 

* Faith, Clayton,” exclaimed Dawson, laughing, 
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‘you will be turned into a fine gentleman, in spite of 
nature. You must subscribe to a circulating library, 
and go once a week to the opera, or you will have no 
chance with Laura. When you marry her, you must 
teach her notions more suited to the wife of a citizen.” 

“T shall try, depend on it,” said Clayton. “It 
would make one look precious foolish not to under- 
stand what one’s wife was talking about. If ever Miss 
Laura becomes Mrs. Clayton, I shall put an end to the 
piano-forte tinkling and novel-reading, I can tell you. 
It won’t do, though, to let her know that now.” 

In such conversation, stimulated by successive glass- 
es of whiskey and water, two or three hours passed ; 
and it is a fact that Dawson, after he had let out his 
friend, and locked the street door, made several false 
steps in proceeding up stairs to bed. 

The next morning at eight o’clock, the drysalter and 
his consort were seated as usual at the breakfast table, 
awaiting the appearance of Laura. 

“‘ She is very late,’’ said Dawson. 

‘*T hope the dear child is well,”” said Mrs. Dawson. 
They waited some time longer. 

** Something must have happened,” said Mr. Daw- 
son. 

“J will go this instant and see,” said Mrs. Dawson ; 
and accordingly she left the room. 

One minute had not elapsed when a distant scream 
was heard. Dawson started from his chair, and was 
rushing out, when Mrs. Dawson rushed in, threw her- 
self on the sofa, and buried her face in a white cambric 
pocket-hnndkerchief. 

‘For heaven’s aake, what does this mean ?” cried 
Dawson, fearing all sorts of dreadful accidents. 

“Oh!” sobbed Mrs. Dawson, “she is gone! she 
has left us! and I shall never see her again !” 

“Laura gone!” exclaimed Dawson, turning pale. 

“How? where ?” 

At this point, Mary, the house-maid, who had follow- 
ed her mistress into the room, came forward with a 
smirk on her comely countenance, and dropping a 
courtesy, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said she; Miss Laura went off 
at six punctual this morning. Mr. Todd wasa waiting 
for her; and by this time, I'll be bound, they’re near 
upon being married.” 

“Mr. Todd waiting for her!’ exclaimed Dawson, 
in a voice elevated nearly to a shout. ‘Mr. Todd 
marry my daughter! The rascal! He was making 
love to her under my very eyes, and I suspected no- 
thing. But he shall repent his conduct, or poverty is 
no curse, Nota halfpenny shall he have with her— 
not one halfpenny !” 

“My dear,”” meekly interrupted Mrs. Dawson, lift- 
ing her face from the cambric pocket-handkerchief, 
: You are so violent. Perhaps itis all very well as 

tis. 

“I say it is not very well, ma’am,” roared Dawson. 
“It is very ill, ma’am. As illas it canbe. And you, 
hussey,’’ said he, turning to Mary ‘why did you not 
tell me of this elopement as soon as you knew it was 
intended ?” 

“La, sir,’ exclaimed Mary, don’t put yourself out 
so! What’s done can’t be helped, and you must make 
the best of it. Jinform upon Miss Laura! No, Sir, 
not if I was to get twenty pounds by it. We ought to 
do what we can to make all true lovers happy—that’s 
what J say. And sol always did; and so I always 
will do—if I never get married myself.” 





“ Hold your tongue, girl,’ cried Dawson; “ you are 
all alike, and I was a fool to ask you the question.” 

‘* Miss Laura left this letter, Sir,’ said Mary; ‘and 
told me to be sure to give it to you as soon as there 
was no danger of your catching her.” 

With these words she produced a very neat, young- 
lady-like looking note, and presented it to her master. 

Dawson snatched the epistle from her hand, and, 
opening it, read as follows :— 

“My Dearest Para— 

“T tremble to think of the rash step I have taken, 
and if I did not know how dearly you love me I should 
fear that you could never forget it. Last evening, 
Henry Todd saw me secretly—said that you had dis- 
charged him at a moment’s notice; and that unless I 
consented to be his without delay, we must part for ev- 
er, and I must remain exposed tp the persecutions of 
that odious Mr. Clayton. Ah, my dear papa, was this 
an appeal to be resisted ? We had been for some time 
solemnly engaged to each other, and our eeparation 
would have been death to both. Do not wonder that 
I yielded. I fly on the wings of love to bind myself to 
Henry in the silken bond of Hymen! ButI shall be 
miserable if you refuse to kiss, in kindness, 

Your own Lavra.” 

‘‘ Upon my soul, a pretty letter,” exclaimed Dawson, 
‘* A pretty letter, indeed! The disobedient, ungrate- 
ful girl! I will never let her into my house again! 
She and her husband may beg their bread before I will 
keep them.” ‘ 

“You do not mean what you say,” quietly remark- 
ed Mrs. Dawson. 

“Time will show, ma’am,” said Dawson; “ time 
will show.” 

Three weeks after the above narrated events, the 
neighborhood of Crutched Friars was struck by an im- 
portant alteration on tbe door-post of the drysalter’s 
counting-house. The brass-plate, on which had ap- 
peared so long the name of “ John Dawson,” had gone 
entirely, and there now appeared in black letters on a 
white marble slab the names of ‘“* Dawson and Todd.” 
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LUCILLE ; 
OR, THE FRENCH HARPISTE. 


A warm and delightful evening in the middle of July 
was fast closing, the deep clouds of night were rolling 
majestically over the horizon, bearing darkness and 
silence onward, and telling that nature waa hastening 
torepose. Theinhabitants of a fashionable square had 
risen from their dinner-tables, and in all the drawing- 
rooms might be seen the light of numerous chande- 
liers, and groups of lovely women seeking amusement : 
some with the latest novels, others with lively con- 
versation, and some (and they were not a few) sat in- 
haling the delightful breeze, loaded with the perfumes 
of the flowers which were placed around, the rooms 
and on the balconies. In one of the principal houses 
of the square, and in a magnificent drawing-room, sat 
Ida Iiderton, the lovely debutante of the season, sur- 
rounded by all those petit agremens, which are so in- 
dispensably necessary tu highly- refined women ; where 
a consciousness of high birth and large possessions are 
augmented by mental culture and intellectual attain- 
ments. On a low ottoman at the feet of Ida laya 
beautiful gray-hound decked with roses, and a small, 
“‘e" love-bird rested on one ofyher richly-jeweled 
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hands, while a handkerchief of lace was held carelessly 
in the other. She sat apparently unconscious of the 
admiration she excited, and talked in alow voice to 
the bird, who picked anxiously at the snowy hand 
which supported it. Ida’s beauty was captivating; it 
was so delicate, so pure. Her face was cast in the 
Grecian mould, with sleeping orbs, veiled with dark 
lashes, resting on her delicately tinged cheek; her 
mouth was small, and at each corner of her coral lips 
sat alight curve, displaying pearly teeth, and her smile 
had a charm perfectly irresistible. 

On this night she wore white Mechlin lace over rich 
white satin, and a girdle of silver confined her syliph- 
like waist; her sleeve fell over her arm to the elbow, 
and then displayed a beauty of contour, a classical per- 
fection, which Praxitiles vainly had attempted to sur- 
pass; her hand was equally faultless, and the long 
taper fingers were whiter than the handkerchief they 
held. Around her were bouquets of flowers, and vases 
filled with oriental perfume stood beside her: the rich 
plumage of far-famed birds gleamed from cages of 
golden wire; pedestals of marble and scagliola sup- 
ported pale cold statues, or bijouterie and articles of 
vertue; thus the room was one delicious temple, dedi- 
cated to Luxury and Art. Ida had sat playing with 
the bird for some time without noticing her guests, 
who had sought different occupations till the gentle- 
men arose from dinner, and most of them had gone 
with Mrs, Ilderton to walk in the conservatory, leav- 
ing Ida and her favorite together. At length the gentle- 
men ascended to coffee, and the ladies returned to the 
drawing-room, when conversation light and fashion- 
able began to circulate among the different guests. 
Near Ida sat a favorite cavalier of the party, vainly en- 
deavoring to obtain a glance from her lovely eyes; and 
opposite to her, apparently engaged in looking at a 
print, stood the heir to an earldom, wishing he was 
the bird, or the gray-hound, or the handkerchief, or 
anything that Ida loved or admired; but Ida neither 
looked at the one nor the other. 

“It was the opinion of Charles the Fifth, Miss II- 
derton,” said the heir, “that we speak English to birds.” 

“And Italian to ladies,” was the cool answer. ‘ Why 
not speak /a bella lingua to me, if you follow the Em- 
peror’s maxim ?”’ 

Ida smiled as she said this, and glanced toward a 
window, where sat a young map, holding a cup of 
coffee in an easy manner, perfectly displaying a finely- 
formed white hand, and seemingly intent on taking 
the pattern of the carpet in his mind’s eye, to com- 
pare it with others on some future occasion. 

“Listen !” said Ida, starting from her couch; “ there 
is music:” and the sound of a harp was heard beneath 
the balcony. Instantly the windows were thrown 
open, and the visitors rushed to hear the harpiste; 
while Ida drew near the farthest, and stood by the 
silent young gentleman, who smiled, and offered a 
chair as she approached. From the blaze of light, 
within, and the brightness of the gas without, the 
figure and face of the harpiste were clearly seen, and 
her rapid and brilliant execution astonished and de- 
lighted her audience. 

“T have seldom heard such a thrilling touch,” re- 
marked Ida. ‘ What a pity she should play thus, and 
find such small encouragement: for nothing but ab- 
solute necessity could have obliged her to seek bread 
by itinerant playing.” 

“She is une demosselle Francoise,” said the ae 





man, gazing firmly on Ida’s lovely face. ‘ Listen! 
there, she sings!’ and a perfectly natural voice arose 
in all its wild beauty, singing a pathetic French ro- 
mance, 

‘‘ Has she not a pretty style, Mr. Beresford?’ asked 
Ida, who seemed pleased with the musician; ‘‘I fancy 
there is a touch of romance about her. I feel an in- 
terest in her; she isas youthful as myself, and a wan- 
derer.”” 

“ You are a little enthusiastic creature, Ida,’’ was 
the answer. ‘Now, surely, you do not fancy her a 
princess in disguise, or a maiden escaped from a haunt- 
ed castle, where some malignant genie confined her. 
Tell me, what do you imagine.” 

‘Some disappointment; a faithless lover; a father 
banished for breaking the laws; and, after a bright 
happy girlhood, she becomes what she is now, with a 
life of desolation before her. Have I drawn a touch- 
ing picture, Beresford? Is not that sufficient misery 
for a novel ?” 

“Not quite; truth is stranger than fiction. I am 
sure Ida there is more real wretchedness, more deep 
misery, in many hearts than any novel could describe 
(and Ferdinand Beresford spoke for the first time feel- 
ingly.) Perhaps you have no idea of the meaning of 
grief, and if you have not I hope you never will.” 

“Thank you, I can only wish you the same. Now 
we must contribute to the harpiste; it ought to bea 
shower of gold. Viscount Lyvil first :’’ and Ida mov- 
ed away toward the spot where the viscount stood, anda 
handsome collection was soon made, sufficient to 
awaken joy in the heart of the fair harpiste.” 

‘“‘ Ask her residence and her name; tell her to return 
to-morrow,” were Ida’s commands, and she once more 
returned to Ferdinand Beresford. A moment only 
elapsed, when she quitted his side, and for the re- 
mainder of the evening a beautiful blushing rosebud 
decked her bosom. It was not more lovely than those 
favorite children of Flora usually are, but Ida never 
possessed one so inestimably valuable before. 

Ida Ilderton was devotedly attached to Ferdinand 
Beresford; she loved him better than aught else be- 
sides, and to win his esteem she would have resigned 
all her wealth and power ; and of this Ferdinand felt 
quite conscious, and not a little proud. In the society 
of Ida he seemed pleased but reserved, and a languid 
melancholy stole over him, which added a degree of 
calm repose and thoughtful grace of which those around 
him were bereft. 

Mrs. Ilderton had long and silently seen Ida’s grow- 
ing attachment, and determined, by slow degrees, to 
find the exact point at which it had arrived ; for Fer- 
dinand was scarcely a desirable match for her daughter, 
his father being the seventh son of a duke, and him- 
self the youngest of nine children, all depending upon 
their gandfather’s patronage for appointments in the 
army and navy, or small lucrative places about court; 
and by dint of being seen in the dutchess’s carriage 
in Hyde Park, and introduced at the different drawing- 
rooms, Ferdinand’s three sister’s were titled and toler- 
able rich ladies, who were all united in saying he was 
too handsome for anything but a secretary, and that 
he accordingly became, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds per annum, but no better prospects. This did 
not suit Mrs. Ilderton’s projects for her child, and she 
determind to separate the lovers; therefore on the night 
in question, she believed she had seen sufficient to wat- 
rant her so doing. ; 
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It was late before the party broke up, and as Ida re- 
ceived the farewell of Ferdinand Beresford, for a mo- 
ment his reserve was thrown off, he caught the little 
white hand and pressed it to his lips, and left the de- 
lighted maiden to ponder on his first act of love. 

The sun had past the meridian before Ida arose, and 
putting on a simple neglige, threw herself on her couch 
to breakfast alone. Many new feelings crowded on 
her heart, and she sank her head on the soft satin pil- 
low to dream; they were dreams of bliss, of love, and 
of Ferdinand Beresford. The voice of her maid arous- 
ed her with the intelligence that the harpiste had re- 
turned according to her orders, and waited any com- 
mands Miss Ilderton wished to give. 

* Bring her hither,” said Ida; ‘I will converse with 
her, it will amuse me; and let her harp be brought 
also ; 1 wish to hear her sing:’”” and with a ready ala- 
crity the waiting woman obeyed, and in a moment thé 
harpiste stood in the luxurious boudoir of Ida. 

There was a great difference between the beauty of 
the young noblesse, and the striking face of the wander- 
ing child of song; it was not a beauty to be painted 
and hung in a print-shop, to attract the notice of pas- 


sers by, nor to be sculptured for its fine regularity, | 


No; it was a beauty in whieh shone mind, and feel- 
ing, and firmness, combined with easy good nature and 
vigorous thought. Her face was shaded by a white 
cap with large borders falling on her dark cheeks, and 
her hair, of glossy chesnut, was braided beneath; her 
forehead was high, and her eyes of dark blue. They 
had once been merry laughing eyes; but their look of 
joy was gone; and save when she smiled with a 
strange, brilliant smile, her face wore no joyous ex- 
pression. Her dress was of coarse, blue merino, and a 
large shawl of red and black plaid completed her attire. 
Yet she stood before Ida, not boldly, but easily, and 
seemed to look without any feelings of admiration 
or wonder on the luxury which surrounded the heir- 


ess while Ida addressed her in pure Parisian as fol- 


lows :— 
“ You are a native of Ja belle France; is it not so?” 
“Yes, my lady ;” was the timid reply. 


“Have you been long away from home—long in , 


England?” 
“T have no home, my lady ; I have been three weeks 
in this land,” was the answer. “I have not had a 


home for years; this is the only relic now remaining | 


(and she placed her hand on her harp,) it gains me my 
bread.” 


“You are not self-taught?” asked Ida; “you play | 


too well for that. How long have you practised the 
harp ?” 


“TI learnt my art from one of the finest masters | 


France possessed, and itis years since I commenced. 
I do not play so well as I used; my fingers seem stiff 
and less pliant than formerly. So many things are 
recalled to my mind by the tones of my harp, that 
sometimes I would rather weep than sing.” 

“Have you a father or mother with you?” asked 
Ida feelingly ; for she felt interested in the girl. 

“Ihave neither now, my good lady. A mother I 
never knew; a father I had, but his love is forfeited, 
and I am quite alone.” 

“Why do you leave your home, poor exile? was 
your father’s displeasure the cause? Have you no 
friends here ; are you quite alone ?” —asked Miss Ilder- 
ton, with tears glistening in her eyes. 

“Oh, itis along story, my Jady; and you will con- 


demn me, I know. I have not met with such kind- 
ness for years, as [ now meet with from you. No one 
has manifested kindness for me; I am an outcast, 
wretched and alone.” 

‘Sit down there,” said Ida, pointing to a velvet 
ottoman beside her; “and if it grieves you, cease to 
speak of your home. It is sufficient to know you are 
unhappy. I feel for you; I pity you much. 

“Oh, no, dearest lady, I will tell you all, said the 
harpiste, “lest thoughts of my unworthiness to re- 
ceive your kindness steal into your bosom, and thus 
once more I become friendless, even as before I heard 
your voice. My father was tutor in the family of an 
Italian nobleman, and alternately resided in Italy and 
France, till having completed the education of his pu- 
pils, he left them, married, and retired to the environs 
of Paris. I was his only child. My mother died shortly 
after my birth, and I grew up till the age of ten years 
with him alone. It was then he sent me to Paris to 
school, and there I learnt the harp, which now gains me 
my livelihood, and became the favorite pupil of a too 
indulgent master. Could he see me here, the abject 
creature I am, would he recognize in the homeless 
wanderer the once happy Lucille Beranger? No, he 
| could not,—wouldit were butadream. I remained five 

years in Paris, and then my father recalled me, and I 
returned home. Oh! how well I remember that even- 
ing, when the diligence entered my native village, and 
I saw my father’s cottage peeping out among the trees, 
the summer sun setting behind the hills, and the roses 
twining round the casements of my long-remembered 
‘home. Beneath the porch stood my father, and be- 
| side him a person I had never seen. I thought at first 
it was one of his old pupils, come to visit their kind 
tutor; but the face was not Italian, and the smile was 
too sweet to be ought but English. As soon as the 
diligence stopped, my father rushed forward and em- 
braced me, and led me into the house, followed by his 
strange companion. 


‘¢ This is Mademoiselle Beranger,’ said the stranner, 
stepping forward; ‘ we wanted only the presence of a 
‘lady here to complete our happiness. We shall be too 
happy with Mademoiselle Lucille.’ I saw my father’s 
eyes glisten, and he smiled upon him; then, turning 
to me, introduced him as his pupil, and passed e high 
eulogium on his kindness and talent. It seemed that 
my father felt lonely after I léft him, and had become 
| melancholy and desponding, when one of his former 
| pupils came to him, and introduced an English lady 
| of good connections but limited fortune, and asked him 
to educate her youngest son. My father willingly 
complied, and the young Englishman was to remain 
till his education was completed. All the morning did 
| my father devote to study, and during that period I sat 

alone in my little boudoir, happy as ever young maiden 
could be, till I heard the door of the library shut, and 
| I knew the hours of study were over. Then I listened 
for the sound of footsteps, and with a joyous heart I 
| used to hear my father’s pupil come silently into my 
| room, and hgnd over my chair, with some offering of 
' howers and fruit for chere Lucille. He gave me birds, 
| and books, and plants, and all that could make my 
jhome happier. ~ 
| At length—time passed on rapidly—his education 
was finished, and the day was appointed for him to 
leave, It was the first grief I had ever known, and I 
shut myself up in my room alone to weep. The day 
on which the letter came to recall him I saw him not, 
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nor my father, for he had gone some distance, and the 
servant told me his pupil was in the library reading, 
and we remained apart the whole day. Toward even- 
ing my heart began to break with grief, and I laid my 
head on the table, and sobbed aloud. I could not bear 
to lose my kind companion, and I wept with passion- 
ate earnestness at his coldness—till I felt a hand laid 
affectionately on my shoulder, and I saw him standing 
looking attentively in my face. 

‘Spare me the recital! of all that passed then,” cried 
Lucille, raising her clasped hands to Ida imploringly. 
“ Suffice it to say, that in six months, he promised to 
return and claim me as his bride, and bear me to these 
shores. He left us, and six months passed away and 
he came not; I heard nought of him. My life became 
a burden, and my heart was breaking, and I came to 
the rash determination to quit my home in search of 
my faithless lover. 

‘‘ twas a lovely moonlight night, cloudless and star- 
ry; I could not sleep, and I felt my brain grow dizzy 
with suffering ; my head burnt with pain. It was the 
work of a moment to throw my shawl round me, and 
take with me my beloved harp, and before dawnI was 
far away from my father, an alien and a beggar.” 

Here Lucille paused, as though the intensity of her 
feelings would not allow her to proceed, and sat weep- 
ing silently till Ida fondly took her hand in hers, and 
asked if she had found her lover. 

“Oh, no, no; if I had I would not be here; I would 
go back to my poor old father and ask his forgiveness, 
I would bear that faithless one to our peaceful home, 
which for two long yearsI have not beheld, and in 
quietude pass the remainder of my life.” 

“Can you tell me the name of your false lover? Do 
you remember him perfectly now ?” said Ida softly, 
‘Tell me, and if I can aid you in finding him I will.” 

‘Remember him! Oh, I shall remember him until 
I die,’ sobbed Lucille, ‘‘ and on my heart is engraved 
the name of Ferdinand Beresford.” 

A change passed over the beautiful countenance of 
Ida, and a deadly paleness overspread her cheeks and 
lips. She could not speak; and save the convulsive 
throbbing of the veins on her marble brow, there was 
no sign of life. The shock had come suddenly but 
surely, and Ida was from that hour a changed creature. 

Lucille stood by her for a moment in silence, tilla 
thought seeming to crosé her brain, she sank down be- 
side her, clasping her hands, in agony, and hoarse with 
emotion exclaimed, “ You know him! you have seen 
him! Oh, restore him to me, my long-lost Ferdinand! 
Give me but a hope that I may yet see him once more, 
and I die in peace! Oh, say he is not wedded; I 
I cannot bear suspense—my heart is breaking—I be- 
seech you tell me all—shall we ever meet again.?” 

In a wild manner Lucille uttered these incoherent ex- 
pressions, and Ida, with an effort at self-control, rose 
up to answer her enquiries :—‘ Return. to-night at 
nine, and you shall meet Mr. Beresford,” was all she 
could say. Her heart seemed filled with restrained 
emotion, and she again sunk back on her couch. To 
describe the joy of Lucille is impossible; her burst of 
deep gratitude to Ida; her ardent love for her old com- 
panion; and her sorrow for the grief she had caused her 
poor father; all seemed in turn to animate her bosom; 
but even there a tender regard for Ida predminated, and 
she looked with anguish on the woe she had cauged. 

It was not for some time that Lucille could be pre- 
vailed on to leave her new-found friend; but at the 





earnest entreaties of Ida to leave her to repose, she at 
length consented. Ida lay still in bitter misery; her 
heart’s best hope was gone. To know he had loved 
another was madness; to believe he still loved her was 
a torturing agony; and Ida allowed herself to doubt he 
remembered that Lucille Beranger existed; but she 
was deceiving hersclf: Ferdinand Beresford loved with 
earnest devotedness his betrothed Lucille. He was 
noi to blame; he had acted noble to his parents; he 
had told them he loved his tutor’s daughter, and re- 
solved, on attaining his majority, towed her. He was 
answered by taunts, threats and revilings; forbidden 
to held the least communication with his betrothed, 
and finally thrown by the consummate art of his sis- 
ter, Lady Vesey, into the society of Ida Ilderton, to 
win his thoughts from the young French maiden. All 
their efforts failed: he burst their chains asunder, but 
it was too late, The letter announcing to Lucille his 
faithfulness, his continued love, reached its destination 
two days after she had quitted her home, and was nev- 
er answered. He wrote agaiu, thrice, but no tidings 
came; till at length he received his letter back, with 
the mournful news that his old preceptor was dead, 
and his once happy daughter a voluntary wandered in 
other lands. Here all intecourse ceased, and Ferdinand 
Beresford mourned over his faithless Lucille. 


It was impossible for him to recognize in the wan- 
dering harpiste his favorite companion: her voice 
bore no resemblance to that of the young French girl : 
it was mournful and sad ; that of Mademoiselle Beran- 
ger was glad and joyous; while in her disguised attire, 
under the clouds of night, he could not suppose for one 
instant the lovely face and sylph-like form of Lucille 
were concealed ; but still the tones of the harp recalled 
her to his mind: and it was the knowledge of the an- 
guish he himself had endured, which prompted him to 
wish happiness to Ida. Little did he dream he was the 
being on whom her happiness depended; he loved her as 
a brother loves, and no more. 

It was night, dark, gloomy, desolate night to such 
hearts as Ida’s; but it was day—bright, jealous sun: 
shine—to the expectant Lucille. The lamps shone 
brightly, the jewels sparkled gayly, and, harp in hand, 
she stood beneath the centre chandelier of the magni- 
ficent drawing-room, where Ida sat in desolation, to 
meet for the last time Ferdinand, her idolized Ferdi- 
nand. It was late when he entered, with a smile on 
his lip and a sparkle in his eye, as elegant, as polished 
asa monarch need be; and as the first tone of his 
voice fell on the ear of Lucille, she sprung forward, 
and in a moment the parted lovers were closely wrap- 
ped in each other’s embrace. I pass over the scene so 
painfully to Ida; to feel she loved, but in vain ; and in 
despair to hear the words of love; to hear the tale of 
long-remembered days gone by, was more than Ida’s 
heart could bear, and she could only bless them and’ 
bid them farewell. 

Three weeks after this a marriage appeared in the 
“Morning Post,” celebrated first at St. James Picca- 
dilly, and afterwards at the Catholic Chapel, Warwick 
street, Golden Square: it was the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand Beresford and Lucille Beranger ; and immediate-- 
ly below that were these words: “ Died of a rapid de- 
cline, Ida, the beloved and only child of Horace Il- 
derton, in the 19th year of her age.” She was dead; 


her heart was broken; and in the long white finger, 
cold and stiff, lay the faded rose-bud, given by one 
who was that day wedded, 
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CHURCHYARD THOUGHTS, 
BY ANNE ELIZA PONSONBY. 

A CHURCHYARD is a solemn place, 

And solemn thoughts will rise, 
While gazing on the narrow space 

That holds such mysteries, 
As those that lie forever hid 
Beneath the cool green sod and heavy coffin-lid. 


Not the fast changing of the clay ! 
This is no mystery! 
We all have seen how soon decay 
Can steal the hues of life away ; 
When man lies down to die, 
The glory of the flesh, we know, is o’er, 
And worms destroy the form that we behold no more. 


Looking upon the grave, in thought we trace 
The hidden things below, 
Corruption stealing o’er the upturned face, 
Staining the marble broW ; 
The dimness in the golden hair, 
The horror and the gloom where all was once so fair. 


All know the Bopy’s doom, 
But the immortal soul! 
It doth not, mid this horror and this gloom, 
Find final goal. 
That flame, whose essence is of heavenly birth, 
Think not it shares with dust the common lot of earth! 


But whither doth it fly? 
Doth it from that sad parting strife, 
Summoned by God’s decree, 
At once spiing upward—bright and free— 
Into Eternal Life ? 
Or sink forever to that deeper grave, 
From whose undying pangs no second death can save? 


Is there some midway land, 
Where souls that quit the clay, 
Linger—a dim anc solemn band— 
Until the judgement day; 
Waiting in trembling hope or fear 
For that dread trump to sound which all that live 
must hear ? 


The poet’s dreamy lore 
Telis of pale midnight ghosts, 
Or throngs some visionary shore 
With the grave’s silent hosts ; 
Or fills the the churchyard’s dreary bound 
With flitting shades of those who, buried, lie around. 


Sad fancies !—wild and vain! 
Nor yet the Sage’s thought, 
(That doth such idle dreams disdain) 
Than the poor Poet’s misty brain, 
Is more with truth in-wrought ; 
For whence we come, and whither we shall go, 
Alike the wise and weak have vainly sought to know. 


But—sure of our reward— 
Walking by Faith—secure— 
Let us believe His word, 
Which ever doth endure ; 
And He hath said, “ Yet but a little space, 
Ye in my Father’s house shall see me face to face.” 
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Mn. Lonerettow.—In the Rover of the 8th ultimo, 
we took occasion, from evidence before us, to accuse 
this gentleman of most wilful plagiarism in publishing 
as translation from the German of O. L. B. Wolf, 
the old Scottish ballad of ‘‘ Bonnie George Campbell.” 
Unfortunately for the Professor, the evidence, on com- 
Paring his translation with the original Scottish poem, 





seemed strong against him, and still isa very singular 
coincidence of re-translation. Perhaps there is not 
another instance where such a transmutation of me- 
tals has been effected and nothing of the original lost. 
However, we are glad we reiterated the charge, for 
many hard things have been said of Mr. Longfellow, 
which we hope will be as happily refuted as in this in- 
stance—we are glad, we say, because it has been the 
means of bringing out the following verdict for defen- 
dant—of killing a suspicion that might still have been 
lurking in dark places. 

There is still, however, one pebble lying in the path 
of the Professor—we think a gentleman of his acknow- 
ledged literary research should have been acquainted 
with Motherwell’s edition of Scottish poems publish- 
ed so recently as 1828. Our attention has been direct- 
ed to a cloud which is gathering in the horizon of Mr. 
Longfellow’s poetical reputation, and may he have the 
fortune to escape unscathed the tempest which we 
fear will too soon burst upon him. 

“‘ CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 8, 1845. 

“To tHe Epitor or tue Rover.—Sir, I have just 
read a paragraph in the Rover of Feb. 8, in which 
it is affirmed that Mr. Longfellow has been recently 
detected ‘in one of the most flagrant and unscrupu- 
lous pieces of plagiarism that ever occurred in our lite- 
rature.’ To prove this charge, a poem is quoted from 
a collection of ancient and modern minstrelsy, publish- 
ed by Motherwell in 1828. The piece is said to be en- 
titled ‘ Bonnie George Campbell,’ and compared with 
it is ‘Mr. Longfellow’s version purporting to have 
been a translation from the German of O. B. Wolf,’ 
This language in effect declares that the poem, as pub- 
lished by Mr. Longfellow, is not what it purports to 
be, a translation from Wolf, but a plagiarism from the 
Scottish poem in Motherwell’s collection. I have not 
Motherwell before me, but I have the: German from 
which Mr. Longfellow’s translation was made. It is 
quite likely that Wolf translated it from the Scotch; 
but Mr. Longfellow, during a visit to Germany a few 
years ago, found it in a German collection, and sup- 
posing it to be original, as it is there attributed to Wolf, 
and never having seen the Scottish poem, translated 
it into English. This statement sufficiently explains 
the coincidences between the Scottish poem, and Mr. 
Longfellow’s English translation. I ask you, as an 
act of simple justice, to insert in the Rover this expla- 
nation, together with the German of Wolf, which I 
here copy. Itis from a collection by Gollmich, enti- 
tled ‘ Deutscher Sanger-saal.’ 

DER GUTE GEORGE CAMPBELL—VON O. L. B, WOLF. 
Hoch auf dem Hochland 
Und tief in dem Tag’ 
Der gute George Campbell 
Ritt eines Tags frei. 
Gesattelt, gezaumt 
Und geschmuck’t ritt er, 
Heim kam sein gutes Ross 
Doch er nimmermehr. 
Hinaus trat die Mutter 
Weinend so sehr ; 
Hinaus seine schone Braut 
Klagend so schwer, 
Gesattelt, gezaumt , 
Und gestiefelt ritt er, 
Heim kam der Saitel, 
Doch er nimmermehr. 
Meine Wiese liegt grun, 
Und mein Korn ungeschoren 
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Meine Scheur ist leer 

Und mein Kind ungeboren. 
Gesattelt, gezaumt 

Und gestiefelt ritt er, 
Zuruck kam der Sattel 

Doch er selbst nimmermehr. 


It will be observed, on comparing the German with 
the Scottish, that in the second line there is either a 
misprint or a mistranslation. The Scottish is 

* And low upon Tay,’ 


and the German 
‘Und tief in dem Tag’.’ 


If it is an error of translation, Wolf mistook Tay for 


day; but I have little doubt that it is an error of the | 


press, and should be 

‘Und tief in dem Tay.’ 
This would rhyme according to the German pronun- 
ciation with the fourth line— 

‘ Ritt eines Tags frei.’ 

Mr. Longfellow, however, never having seen the 
Scottish, translated the line, word for word, as it 
stands in the German, which in meaning is wholly 
different from the Scottish. It will also be found that 
Mr. Longfellow’s translation corresponds, throughout, 
line for line, with the German. Iam, &c., 

C. C. FELTON.” 

Then the German is the “ thief,” and thus endeth 
this chapter. 


Tue Proor.—A writer in the Evening Mirror (we 
think it was the week before last) took occasion to 
say, ‘somebody is a thief,” in some comments on 
Longfellow’s ‘* Waif,” touching that beautiful poem of 
Hood’s entitled ‘‘The Death Bed,” the last verse of 
which reads thus: 

“ For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 
and some stanzas of Mr. Aldrich which conclude thus: 
** But when the sun in all its state 
Illumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through Glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 

Well, there is an indisputable similarity of sentiment, 
to be sure; but “ goodness gracious, Max!’ may not 
two men occasionally think alike? Mr. Aldrich may 
have read Hood’s poem years ago,—before he was 
thought of as a poet himself, and its music may have 
lingered echoingly in the halls of the *‘ mind’s palace.” 
However, we will let that rest, and come to a marvel. 


In the ‘“‘ Broadway Journal’’ of February 15, we find 


the following: 

“The truth is (the italics are ours} that his lines 
{Mr. Aldrich’s] appeared in the New World in 1840; 
and two years afterward, when Hood’s lines first ap- 
peared, [italics ours again,] he [Aldrich] copied them 
himself into the same paper, of which he had become 
an assistant editor,” 

Now, how comes it that the “ Broadway Journal” 
does not know better than to make such a statement? 
Do you mean, Mr. Journal, to insinuate that Hood is 
the “thief?” If so, allow us to again quote your own 
language, in speaking of the Rover’s “grave charge” 
against Longfellow—‘ The best way in such cases, is 
to to hunt up the proof, before so serious a charge is 
made against an author whose reputation belongs not 
to himself alone, but tohis country.” Go to, sirs!” 
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Again—the Evening Mirror of February 17, has the 
following in reference to the “case now before the 
jury.” 

“‘ We repeat that ‘somebody is a thief,’ and the on- 
ly doubt in our mind is about the sincerity of any one 
who shall say that somebody is not. Who is, and who 
is not are points which we have not touched. Here 
dates must settle the matter, The ‘ Broadway Jour- 
nal’ asserts that Mr. Aldrich’s lines were published in 
the ‘New World’ two years before the appearance of 
the poem of Hood. If this is the fact, we are happy 
| for Mr. Aldrich’s sake, and of course unhappy for Mr. 
|Hood’s. If it is not the fact, then we are happy for 
Mr. Hood’s sake, and far more unhappy for Mr. Al- 
drich’s sake than we should have been had the whole 
matter remained where we left it a month ago.” 

So, gentlemen, you require dates to prove who is 
the “thief.” Itis an ungracious task, and we think 
| the Mirror’s ten reasons for supposing there is plagia- 
'rism on the part of one of the gentlemen interested, 
| are too finely drawn, particularly the first three—(we 
| shall stow away the Mirror’s entire article in an odd 
corner of our memory, to serve out again as lamb and 
salad to somebody when our humor is ripe)—that proof 
exists, if at all, in the two verses above quoted; still 
—if Hood’s poem having been written first, proves 
Aldrich a plagiarist, (or vice versa,) then we have that 
nail on the head; only we are astonished that neither 
the Mirror nor the Journal remembered that they 
had read Hood’s poem more than thirteen years ago— 
we beg pardon, we think the Mirror did, but chose to 
be somewhat quizzical on the subject. But the proof, 

In Littell’s Museum, for 1831, the October number, 
page 458, will be found Hood’s poem, copied from the 
‘* Englishman’s Magazine,”’ (published in the Rover, 
volume two, page 203.) This was eight years before 
the ‘‘ New World” was thought of, and nine before 
the appearance of Mr. Aldrich’s poem—so move down, 
James, and let Thomas “take his place.”” We do not 
| put our fingers in the charge against Mr. Aldrich, fur- 
ther than to remove suspicion of stain from the repu- 
tation of Mr. Hood; and, furthermore, we do not ap- 
prove the Mirror’s standard of criticism, for it leaves 
not a foundation stone on which to rest the reputation 
of most modern poets. Now, gentlemen, who comes 
next? 

Can the Mirror or the Broadway Journal inform us 
who is the author of a tale entitled ‘‘ The Pirate’s Trea- 
sure’? We have another gun shotted for some one! 











To Corresponpents.—We have received a poem 
from a lady correspondent, commencing ‘How change- 
ful are all earthly things,’’ which we must decline pub- 
lishing, as it contains some blemishes, that, with little 
care, might have been avoided. We should be sorry 
to do so much injustice to one who can write so well, 
as to publish it. We advise her to be very careful, do 
a little better next time, and let us hear from her again. 
The second and last verses are very pretty. 

Our thanks to “G.” and may we hear from him 
often. 


For Sare—The type on which this magazine is 
printed. There are about four hundred and fifty pounds, 
which will be disposed of low for cash, and delivered 
on the 20th March, instant. Apply in person, or by 
letter post-paid. 
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